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of some twenty pages is given in which an attempt is made to indicate 
what, in fact, have been the outstanding features of political develop- 
ment in the United States since 1865. The most significant features 
of this development are declared to be a tendency towards concentra- 
tion of political and economic institutions and a socialization of the 
state. So well is this summary done, one cannot but regret that Pro- 
fessor Merriam should not have more nearly followed this method 
throughout the book. Had this been done, we should not have been 
furnished with so many bibliographical references, but we should have 
been supplied with a more satisfying survey of the development of poli- 
tical ideas during the period covered. 

No uniform style of foot-note references has been followed, and 
errors in names of the authors cited are not infrequent. 

Theodore Roosevelt and his Time: Shown in his own Letters. By 
Joseph B. Bishop. In two volumes. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1920. Pp. xii, 505; vi, 517. $10.00.) 

These two fine volumes will be indispensable to the historian of the 
past half-century, and the documents with which they are replete have 
no parallel among the writings of American presidents ; but they exhibit 
the art of the official biographer at much less than its best. Mr. Bishop 
qualified for the task of writing the Roosevelt biography by many years 
of admiring friendship, during which he enjoyed both the frequent 
hospitality and the political patronage of his subject. He does not 
throw himself modestly into the background, content to be the trans- 
parent medium of revelation, as Mr. Paine has done in his monumental 
Mark Twain, but he ventures to add his comment upon events, and 
occasionally his testimony as to character or fact. In his handling of 
events, other than those fully covered by his source in the Roosevelt 
archive, he does not reveal the depth of knowledge or breadth of under- 
standing needed by one who would show Theodore Roosevelt against 
the background of his environment. He may however plead that his 
editorial policy is that of Roosevelt himself, for the Colonel chose him 
as biographer, worked with him until death called him, and on at least 
one occasion advised him: "Let it stand. ... I am willing to have 
what I said go into the record unchanged . . ." (I. 19). What the 
advice might have been if Roosevelt had ceased to approve himself 
may be inferred. But that contingency never arrived. 

The conspicuous gaps in the biography have to do with the actual 
working papers of Roosevelt's career. Rarely has Mr. Bishop printed, 
perhaps he did not find, the letters that were themselves part of the 
transaction, and which do not reveal certainty as to the outcome of 
events. The wonderful letter to Sir George Otto Trevelyan, upon the 
African trip, and the long letter to Taft, then secretary of war, upon 
the Algeciras conference, are monographs by Roosevelt rather than 
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real letters. A large proportion of the material takes the form of 
letters explaining to one or another of the correspondents what had 
been done, and why. They constitute a sort of serial autobiography, 
and take the place of such a journal as the Adamses wrote, to keep 
their record safe for posterity. Indeed, it is possible that they testify 
to the difficulties of the future historian due to the changes in the 
methods of communication. When Governor Roosevelt wanted to do 
business with Senator Piatt, he breakfasted with him in New York and 
spoiled little white paper in recording it. Often the Roosevelt version 
of a talk was written to someone else, but the kind of source-material 
that enriches our understanding of events is scarce. In Olcott's Mc- 
Kinley we have facts saved by the stenographer who listened at some 
of the White House telephonic conversations; but these are missing 
here. 

The new material contained in these volumes does not change the 
outlines of the Roosevelt figure. In the Autobiography, in innumerable 
other writings, speeches, and letters, in a wide acquaintance, and 
continuous controversy, Roosevelt drew his own picture. He was a 
more engaging personality when acting hot from the new incentive than 
when explaining the complete correctness of his course. Men who 
knew him know that he accepted contradiction and correction every 
day. In his writings there is slight evidence of this; judgments are 
sweeping and inclusive, and only scoundrels can disagree. The "Ana- 
nias " club, from a study of which much can be learned as to the psy- 
chology and methods of Roosevelt as a public man, does not even figure 
in the index of these volumes; but it is known that he himself derived 
occasional pleasure from the myth, as he did from the cartoons that 
swirled around his personality. 

The Roosevelt character was not one of delicate shadings, but re- 
vealed sharp contrasts which did not change with time and remained 
at his death as they were in his earliest years. The brief sketch allowed 
to the period before his election as governor of New York (108 pages) 
is long enough to establish the fundamentals of his disposition. It is 
consciously brief because Roosevelt has himself so well covered the 
years in the Autobiography. As legislator, and as historian, he had 
already learned the technique of shouting commonplace virtues with 
heroic emphasis, and sweeping the other side of argument into the limbo 
of corruption, denouncing "a timid effort to secure peace", the weak- 
ness or folly "which is nationally as bad as a vice, or worse", "the 
most incalculable wrong " done by " the infernal thieves and conscience- 
less swindlers". He had learned also that for him the commission of 
political suicide was the safest of his sports. Those of Roosevelt's 
critics who believe that he changed his attitude fundamentally in his 
later years are well refuted in Washburn's biography ; the letters given 
by Mr. Bishop show that Roosevelt did not change his virtues or his 
inconsistencies. 
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About one-fourth of the space has been allotted to the period since 
Roosevelt left the White House, and this constitutes the most difficult 
phase of his life to appreciate. He was outside the responsibilities of 
office, and generally on the losing side, though often the right one. It 
is easy to leap to the conclusion of his enemies that self-seeking and 
ambition controlled his fight on Taft, his struggle to make something out 
of the Progressive movement, and his contemptuous opposition to the 
administration of Woodrow Wilson. The difficulty with this explana- 
tion of his course is that his enemies of 1911-1912, who called him 
anarchist, were among his supporters in 1915-1917, and saw him as the 
party hope for 1920. The progressive radicals, on the other hand, 
for many of whom he was a new Moses in 1912, believed themselves 
disillusioned when he became the spokesman of national morale during 
the World War. It was the same Roosevelt, but conditions had altered. 
He was not always consistent in the application of his views, but the 
views were permanent, and he remained the most American leader of 
his generation. 

Trust in himself was a Roosevelt trait that hardened with the years. 
When he failed to secure military preferment or to impress with 1he 
soundness of his advice an administration that he had fought continu- 
ously, he might have pondered with appropriateness the letter that he 
wrote a dozen years earlier : " When I uphold the hands of the General 
Staff by taking their recommendations for promotion as against those 
of any outsider, no matter how influential, no matter how powerful, I 
am doing my best to prevent our little army from being reduced to a 
condition which would be only one degree above that to which it would 
be reduced if I tolerated actual corruption" (I. 444). He might have 
been more generous than to write to a foreign acquaintance that the 
reasons for refusing him permission to raise a division " were not con- 
nected with patriotism, or with military efficiency" (II. 429). But that 
was the sort of man he was. The centre of the stage was his by right ; 
at the beginning of his career he had denied Governor Cleveland a 
share in the credit for the passage of reform laws through the New 
York legislature. He was too human not to resent being crowded 
from the stage on which he had played a gallant part. The last epoch 
of his life was one of disappointment, and through his griefs he saw 
less truly than was his custom the drift of national events. 

Frederic L. Paxson. 

The United States in the World War (1918-1920). By John Bach 
McMaster, Professor of American History in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Volume II. (London and New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. 1920. Pp. 510. $3.00.) 

In the second and last volume of his history Professor McMaster 
begins with a chapter on the activities of the German submarines off our 



